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ABSTRACT 

The research purpose of this investigation called for 
determining if varying concepts of the principals* functions in the 
administration of student teaching programs existed among those 
elementary and secondary school principals, superintendents, and 
directors of student teaching involved with programs in selected, 
accredited institutions in Washington and Oregon; and what these 
concepts were^ as perceived by the respondent groups. Considerable 
consistency was observed among the respondent groups in the rankings. . 
Approval and consistency ratings indicate that acceptable behavioral 
patterns for principals in the administration of student teaching 
programs are identifiable. In general, such tasks appear to exist at 
the local building level, to be concerned with efficient 
administration practices, and involved with human relations rather 
than evaluative aspects of the program. A 23-item bibliography is 
included. (Author/WM) 
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Introduction 

The behavior of school administrators has, through the years, called 
forth all manner of praise and invective • It has, further, been the object 
of extensive research. Operating within a flat organizational pattern, 
these public servants have found their publics to be many and their 
services to be varied beyond belief. 

Uith respect to teacher education, the busy principal is hampered 
to some extent by the fact that teacher education is a field largely 
separated from his own daily round of activities. Yet, as Hicks an»f 
Walker (10) point out, it would be in error to suggest that school principals 
do not hold definite opinions on teacher education, or that they do not 
have constructive suggestions on change and innovation in its improvement. 

In view of the significance of teacher education at the present 
moment, the nature of the teacher education process, the natural community 
of interest and effort between school administrators and teacher education 
faculties, and the direct concerns of school administration inherent in 
student teaching, the concept is established that there are rational and 
necessary functions of school administrators in the student teaching 
process. Dan Cox (6:275-279) comments that to be invited by a teacher 
education institution to participate in the business of helping the 
institution educate teachers is "one of the highest compliments x%»hich 
can be paid to a school, its administration, and the school community." 

The idea of the participation of school principals in student teaching 
programs is generally accepted as a legitimate and beneficial phase of 
school administration, though Andrews (3:68-^70) notes that only very 
recently has the importance of the principal's contribution been realized 
and that relatively little attention has been paid to it in the literature. 
He says that of all the persons in the school situation, the principal can 
most effectively establish the professional climate so important to all 
these interrelationships. 
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Defining the Principal's Tasks in Student Teaching 

Hicks and Jameson (9:228) speak of the school principal's major 
contribution to teacher education by participation in student teaching 
programs. Though there is agreement on the idea of participation, however, 
agreement is sometimes lacking as to its nature and scope. 

Sheila Schwartz (20:78-81) describes the all-too-frequent occurrence 

when: 

The principal agrees to place the student teacher x^rith ^ 
a classroom teacher in whom he has confidence. He greets 
the student teacher and college supervisor and then with- 
draws from the student teaching program. 

Rather than merely an of f icial. greeter, or one much too busy to be 
bothered with student teaching, the principal is seen as an administrative 
leader, a supervisor of instruction, a personnel specialist, an informa- 
tional agency, an evaluator, and in all of these, a vitally concerned human 
being. ^ 

Aleync; Clayton Haines (8) lists the following as desirable functions 
of prircxpals in student teaching programs: 

1. Establishes working relationships with colleges. 

2. Acquaints students and college supervisors with 
school policies. 

3. Interprets school program to student teachers. 

4. Xnterprets student teaching program to parents 
and faculty = 

5. Confers with students: 

a. To establish self as a professional person. 

b. To help students establish a mutual relationship. 

6. Helps formulate decisions regarding student teachers in 
serious difficulty. 

7. Inducts students into building and professional activities. 

8. Arranges details regarding acquaintance with the building. 

9. Safeguards students from involvements beyond their depth. 

This listing; directs the principal's attention particularly to the student 
teacher himself, to his experiences and problems in the school setting. 
It is also noteworthy that Dr. Haines, speaking from the standpoint of the 
teacher education faculty member, makes her first point that of the 
principal's establishing good working relations with the colleges. 
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The doctoral thesis of Parker, (17) who worked with elementary principals 
in Arkansas, lists the following ta^ks: 

1. Preparing the faculty pupils, and coniTnunity , 

a. Presents program to faculty, formally and informally. 

b. Selects supervising teachers from staff, with their consent. 

c. Works with college supervisor and supervising^ teacher in 

establishing areas of student teacher's responsibility. 

d. Announces the program to students. 

e. Presents the program to the community, 

2. Orienting student teachers to the local school and community. 

a. lleets with student teachers for briefing on policy, 

orf^anization, and routine. 

b. Introduces student teacher to all staff; provides tour 

of plant and ijchool handbook. 

c. Introduces student teacher to various community leaders. 

3. Providing a variety of experiences for the student teacher. 

a. Assigns student teacher a share in re<;ular duties of the 

supervising teacher. 

b. Assigns the student teacher responsibility for daily pupil 

activities. 

4. Supervising and evaluating student teaching. 

a. Shares responsibility for supervision and evaluation v/ith 

the supervising teacher. 

b. Sees that reports prepared on the student teacher are 

made available to the college. 

c. Keeps in touch with the student teacher's progress through 

frequent personal contacts. 

Perrodin's (18:149-152) study contains these items: 

1. Create favorable and constructive attitudes in the community. 

2. Recommend and encourage the best teachers to participate as 

supervising teachers. 

3. Become acquainted with college supervisors » policies of the 

teacher education institution, and the state program of 
teacher education. 
^. Orient the college supervisor to the local school situation 
and avail oneself of the tmpervisor's potential service 1:0 
the school • 

5. Accept the student teacher a3 a participating member of the 

faculty . 

6. Assist the supervisit G. teacher in arranging school and community 

laboratory experiences for student teachers. 

7. Acquaint the student teacher with the roles of the principal 

and other school administrators. 

8. Be informed of student teachers' progress and be available 

for counseling and guidance as needed. 
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9. Avoid exploitation of the services of the student teacher. 
10. Encourage the supervising teacher to attend professional meetings 
with supervising teachers in other schools . 

Hicks and Jameson, (9) ask the question, *'l»niat is the principalis job in 
this phase of teacher education?" Their answer includes these items: 

1. Know the program and provide opportunity for teachers to know it 

also. 

2. Know the student teachers. 

3. Set the stage so that the student teacher learns about the principal 

and his school — luncheon, coffee hour, tour, introductions - 

4. Know the college coordinator and his responsibilities for student 

teachers in the school. 

5. Know ho;7 to select effective supervising teachers. 

6. Know how to help teacVers evaluate student teachers. 

Other writers, including Wagner, et. al. (22), Strateroeyer , (20: 141-- 143) 
Reed, (18:88-96) and Schwartz, (19:78-81) have developed basically similar 
lis tingts. 

Problems in Principals' Performance of Tasks Related to Student Teaching . 

Kennedy, (11) in his thesis study of administrative function in 
secondary student teaching in California, found much to cricicize- He 
found that principals do not consider administration of teacher education 
as one of their major duties, and that they received little or no assistance 
from the state department of education or from city and county superintendents 
in administering student teaching. He also noted that principals spend 
more time administering the program than in supervision, leaving the latter 
to resident teachers and college supervisors, and that lack of understanding 
existed between principals and teacher education institutions on supervisory 
policies. He noted that unfavorable attitudes had developed through too 
frequent turnover of contact personnel, difficult problems arising ir. 
student teaching situations, the unsettled status of resident teacher 
compensati a, and through the major problem of too little time C5vailable 
to do the job adequately. 

Lingren, (14:23-27) reporting on a survey of 140 elementary and 
secondary student teachers in Pennsylvania, stated that 107 indicated they 
had received little or no help in getting acquainted with the community, 
and that ninety-eight had indicated they received little or no help from 
p. principal at all. 
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Brown, (5) in his thesis study in Alabama, found that all groups 
surveyed agreed that perforiuance of administrative tasks in student teaching 
was not up to the standard of appropriatenass devised by these same Rroups* 
Hg noted that college supervisors and supervising teachers did not want 
principals to have greatei. share in functions nc:: greatly or exclusively 
those of the former groups, and that his sample did not see the partnership 
operation suggested in the literature. 

The state of some principals is summed up by Schwartz (?0:7B-31) in 
this wav: She says that they are not sure of the role they are expected to 
play: they are afraid to infringe on the rights or functions of others; 
and that in contending vith this problem of reticence they are in danger of 
leaving too much to chance • A recent report fay the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards supports this position: 

Although teacher educators, school personnel, and 
responsible lay commentators agree that student teaching.,, 
is an essential ingredient of c.ny program of teachar educa- 
tion, too frequently they find organizational disarray and 
flagging standards in expanding student- teaching prontams« 

School boards and administrators, besieged by many different 
colleges, each with its own specific set of nolicies and 
practices, find themselves frustrated In trying to assume a 
role in teacher education for which they are not prepared. (16) 

An Investigation of Principals' Involvement in Student Teachlnp. Programs 
in Ore)g!on and Washington 

The research purpose of the current Investigation of principals' 
involvement in the student teaching program was to determine,; 

1„ ^^iiether varying concepts of the functions of principals 

in the administration of student teaching programs existed 

among elementary principals, secondary principals, superintendents, 

and directors of student teaching involved with student teaching 

prograias of selected, accredited institutions in Washington and 

Oregon. 

2. Wliat these concepts were, as perceived by the respondent groups. 

The population from which the data for this study were obtained 
consisted of directors of student teaching, school superintendents, 
elementary principals, and secondary principals participating in student 
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teaching programs of ei.^ht colleges and universities in Washington and Oregon 
accredited by the National Council of Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
The entire universe was sampled with respect to participation in student 
teaching programs of the eight institutions during fall term, 1966. 
Distribution of responses by institution is presented in Table 1. 



TABLE 1 — Nimiber and Percentage of Responses by Institution 



Institution 


Number 
Sent 


iNumber 
Received 


% 


University of Oregon 


33 


28 


84.8 


Oregon College of Education 


29 


28 


96.6 


Lewis and Clark College 


11 


11 


100.0 


Portland State College 


32 


26 


81.3 


Washington State University 


84 


81 


96.4 


Fort Wright College 


10 


10 


100.0 


Seattle Pacific College 


24 


22 


91.7 


Western Washington State College 72 


69. 


95.8 


Total 


295 


275 


93.2 



Directors of Student Teaching for the eight institutions were 
contacted personally, and each agreed to furnish the investigator with 
names and addresses of all superintendents, elementary principals, and 
secondary principals participating la student teachinj^ during fall term, 
1966. Distribution of responses by position is presented in Table 2. 

A total of 268 of the 275 responses were determined to be usable in 
the tabulation of data for the study. 

A statement of criteria for functions of school principala in the 
administration of student teaching programs (Appendix A) had previously 
been developed from the literature of educational administration and of 
teacher education. This statement was submitted to a jury of experts 
which consisted of public school administrators and teacher education 
faculty members. Comments and suggestions made by the jury were employed 
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TABLE 2 — Number and Percentage of Responses by Position 





lumber 


Number 




Position 


Sent 


Received 


% 


Director of Student Teaching 




8 


100.0 


Superintendent 


47 


41 


87.2 


Elementary Principal 


117 


113 


96.5 


Secondary Principal 


123 


113 


91.9 


Total 


295 


275 


93.2 



in the revision of the statement of CLlteria, x^hich subsequently served 
as the frame of reference for construction of a list of specific functions 
of school principals in the administration of stuient teaching programs. 

An initial list of seventy-five functions, or tasks, was developed 
and was utilized as the data-gathering instrument in a pilot study involving 
twenty-nine respondents from public school administration and from teacher 
education. Analysis of the evaluation by the trial sample of the seventy- 
five items, and of the accompanying comments, led to revision of the 
initial list and to reduction in final form (Appendix B) to fifty items* 
A six-point rating scale was used with the full sample population and to 
aid the respondents in their evaluation of the individual tasks as 
responsibilities of school principals in the administration of student 
teaching programs. 

Findings of the Investip;ation 

Data gained from the respondents with respect to relationships 
between principals and student teachers during the introductory stage of 
student teaching, as illustrated by tasks 1-8 (Appendix B), indicate a 
notable diverp;ence from task to task. Four of these tasks were given 
consensus rankings x^ithin the first ten of the fifty. These thus cited 
were concerned with orientation conferences, personal introduction by the 
principal to staff, making the student welcome and "at home" in the 
buildin(>^ and provision of written materials relative to policy and procedures. 
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The other four items all received consensus rankings thirty-second or 
lower. They were concerned with tours of the school service area and the 
school plants, with the provision of written information descriptive of 
the school system in general, and with the introduction of student teachers 
to parents in formal meeting situations- Perceptions of the respondents 
with respect to these items also produced significant variance in three of 
the eight instances. 

Those tasks receiving greater approval tended to center in the local 
school building, whereas those receiving lesser approval tended to involve 
persons and activities outside the building. Principals showed consistently 
less desire to become involved in these latter activities than did the 
other two groups to have them involved, the single exception being that 
elementary principals were much more willing than secondary principals to 
introduce student teacheii to parents in some type of meeting. 

During the course oi the student teaching program, as seen through 
tasks 9-19 (Appendix B) , the importance of tasks to be performed by 
school principals tends to be determined by respondent groups in terms of 
administrative and personnel concerns affecting the operation of the local 
school. Thus, those items rated most highly as responsibilities of the 
principal involve conferences with student teachers regarding the progress 
of their work, informal contacts. Inclusion of student teachers in faculty 
meetings, and direction concerning matters with policy or legal implications. 
Of considerably lesser concern to the respondents were observation and 
evaluation of student teachers, conferences regarding personal matters, 
and proc;ramming of extra-claesroom activities for student teachers. 

Principals are seen to be more concerned with the human relations 
aspect of their contacts witl student teachers than with the supervisory 
aspects. Tliey are more willing to confer with student teachers and to 
help them with personal concerns than to work with the provision of 
curricular needs and the processes of observation and evaluation- Super- 
intendents are more concerned with evaluative tasks than are directors of 
student teaching, who tend to emphasize rather the more mechanical aspects 
of provision of curricular materials and experiences. 

Data gained regarding tasks 20 - 35 (Appendix B) , those related to 
teacher education institutions, revealed no significant differences in the 
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nerceptions of respondent groups. Two of the tasks were rated among the 
top ten in importance, v^hile five were rated among the lov;est ten. VJhile 
supportive of t^3 items in general, respondent groups indicated greater 
support for those related more directly to the administrative operation of 
student teaching programs at the building level, and less support for those 
calling for involvement at district or higher education levels. Lower 
ratings were also assip,ned tasks of an evaluative nature. 

Tasks 36 - 50 (Appendix B) deal with functions of school principals 
in the administration of student teaching programs with relation to the 
local school system. Application of the chi-square technique to these 
contingency tables revealed one instance of perceptual variance among the 
respondent groups si(>nificant beyond the .01 level. Three of the tasks 
receiving consensus ranking within the top ten were located in this 
grouping, whereas two ranked within the lowest ten^ As noted 
earlier, those receiving most support as to their validity were concerned 
with administrative operations of a non-evaluative nature at the lo'^al 
building level. An exception may be noted in task 48 where respondents 
gave relatively high rating to the task of evaluating student teachers as 
potential employees; as stated, however, this function implies personnel 
as well as programmatic concerns* Lower ratings were attached to functions 
involving activity outside the local school building;, a response pattern 
also noted in earlier sections. 

A major issue is raised by the findings, x^jith reference to task 36, 
the function of making final selection of supervising teachers. Significant 
difference was observed between perceptions of directors of student teaching 
and those of the principals* groups, who strongly favored this as a function 
of the principal, with the superintendents' position being somewhat in the 
middle. This divergence will obviously require careful attention from all 
the parties concerned in a negotiations process. 

Table 3 presents a rank-ordering by individual respondent groups 
and by consensus, of the tasks of school principals in the administration 
of student teaching programs. Based upon me;:in ratings of each function, 
the approval rankings establish a preferential order of functions for the 
consideration of those involved as principals or in other capacities in the 
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TABLE 3 — Respondent group and composite rank- orr' or i up, of functions of 
school principals in the administration of student teaching programs. 



Director of 

Student 

Teaching 


Superin- 
tendent 


Elementary 
Principal 


Secondary 
Principal 


Consensus 


Rank 


Item 


Rank 


Item 


Rank 


Item 


Pvank 


Item 


Rank 


Item 


1 


38 


1 


38 


1 


38 


1 


1 


1 


38 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


7 


2 


38 


2 


1 


2 


19 


3 


3 


3 


1 


3 


7 


3 


7 


2 


26 


3 


7 


4 


50 


4 


50 


4 


50 


5 


2 


5 


41 


5 


3 


5 


19 


5 


3 


5 


3 


5 


50 


6 


41 


5 


36 


6 


19 


5 




7 


20 


7 


36 


-» 
/ 


3 


7 


26 


5 


32 


8 


39 


8 


13 


7 


20 


8 


41 


5 


34 


9 


26 


9 


2 


9 


41 


9 


20 


5 


50 


10 


19 


10 


8 


10 


21 


10 


2 


11 


20 


11 


40 


11 


26 


11 


37 


11 


48 


11 


43 


12 


27 


12 


48 


12 


36 


12 


21 


13 


25 


13 


12 


13 


19 


13 


27 


13 


39 


13 


23 


13 


21 


14 


21 


14 


24 


13 


40 


13 


42 


13 


48 


15 


37 


15 


■ 25 


15 


14 


16 


10 


16 


2 


16 


14 


16 


28 


15 


25 


16 


14 


17 


14 


17 


12 


17 


48 


17 


28 


16 


15 


17 


29 


18 


20 


18 


39 


18 


27 


16 


29 


19 


4 


18 


24 


19 


40 


19 


13 


16 


33 


19 


25 


20 


46 


20 


12 


20 


12 


16 


39 


21 


34 


21 


10 


21 


14 


21 


24 


16 


40 


22 


13 


23 


39 


22 


2 


22 


29 


16 


41 


22 


22 


23 


25 


23 


42 


23 


42 


16 


47 


22 


45 


23 


40 


24 


13 


24 


22 


16 


48 


25 


6 


25 


22 


25 


22 


25 


36 


26 


21 


26 


8 


26 


28 


26 


29 


26 


32 


26 


22 


26 


18 


27 


9 


27 


32 


26 


37 
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Table 3 — Continued 



Director 


of 


Superin- 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Consensus 


Student 




tendent 


Principal 


Principal 






Teaching 




















Rank Item 


Rank 


Item 


Rank 


Item 


Rank 


Item 


Rank 


Item 


26 


45 


28 


28 


27 


16 


27 


43 


28 


10 


29 


30 


28 


42 


27 


27 


29 


46 


29 


34 


29 


44 


30 


24 


30 


18 


30 


6 


30 


46 


29 


46 


30 


37 


31 


32 


31 


16 


31 


45 


32 


4 


32 


46 


32 


42 


32 


45 


32 


4 


32 


11 


33 


11 


33 


47 


33 


10 


32 


8 


32 


■3 


34 


10 


34 


4 


34 


4 


32 


47 


32 


24 


34 


47 


35 


6 


34 


33 


35 


43 


32 


27 


36 


9 


36 


29 


36 


44 


36 


6 


32 


35 


36 


17 


37 


31 


36 


47 


37 


18 


38 


6 


38 


36 


37 


45 


38 


10 


38 


15 


38 


23 


39 


15 


39 


34 


3 'J 


23 


39 


16 


40 


5 


39 


32 


40 


44 


40 


15 


40 


33 


40 


8 


41 


16 


41 


30 


41 


34 


40 


44 


40 


18 


41 


43 


42 


15 


42 


31 


42 


9 


43 


12 


43 


30 


42 


49 


43 


8 


43 


11 


43 


31 


43 


44 


44 


17 


44 


11 


44 


30 


45 


9 


45 


31 


45 


43 


45 


9 


45 


31 


46 


37 


46 


35 


46 


23 


46 


49 


46 


23 


47 


16 


46 


49 


47 


11 


47 


30 


47 


35 


48 


17 


48 


23 


48 


35 


48 


35 


48 


17 


49 


36 


49 


33 


49 


33 


49 


17 


49 


49 


50 


49 


50 


5 


50 


5 ' 


50 


5 


50 


5 
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administration of student teaching programs. No iteras had mean ratings for 
any respondent group as low as 4,0, the level of slight disagreement. Two 
items, 5 and 17, had tv70 group mean ratings between 3.0, the level of slight 
agreement, and 4.0. Items 36 and 39 each had one group mean rating between 
3.0 and 4.0 

For summary purposes, two tables are presented which contain the text 
of highest-rated and lowest-rated tasks. Table 4 lists the ten highest 
and the ten lowest by approval rankings; Table 5 lists the ten highest and 
the ten lowest by consistency rankings. Tasks included ia both listings 
are cross-referenced through an asterisk system. It may thus be seen that 
highest approval and highest consistency ratings are found for one task 
(26); lowest approval and lowest consistency for two (5, 17); highest 
approval and lox^est consistency for one (7) ; and lowest approval and high- 
est consistency for three (30, 35, 44). Though considerable consistency 
was observed among the respondent groups in the rankings, notable exceptions 
v;Gre encountered and were discussed above. 

C onclusions and Heconunendations 

Findint^s of this investigation led to the following conclusions: 

1. Principals have legitimate and essential tasks to perform in the 
administration of student teaching programs. 

2. The tasks identified in this study are ^^eneraily accepted as 
responsibilities of principals. 

3. Respondent groups exhibit greater consensus than variance in 
their evaluation. 

4. Most sif^nificant variance exists in rating tasks related to the 
student teachers themselves, as apart from those concerned with the teacher 
education institution and with the local school system. 

5. No consistent alignments exist among respondent groups. 
Significant differences revealing vatying alignment are established as 
follows: 

(a) Between directors of student teaching and the three groups of 
public school administrators — the issue being the provision of a 



TABLE 4 — Listing of functions by approval rankings (ranks 1-10 and 41 - 





Rank 


Item 


Text 






Princ'.pals should: 


1 


38 


Secure the consent of tf.achers before recoininending 
or selecting them as supervising teachers. 


2 


1 


Have conferences with student teachers for 
orientation purposes at the beginning of the 
student teacMng experience. 


3 


7** 


See that studeat teachers are welcomed and feel 
"at home" within the school district. 


4 


50 


Encourage well-qualified student teachers to apply 
for positions within the school built'iufr. 


5 


3 


See that student teachers are provided and become 
familiar with a building handbook or other x^ritten 
statement of building policy and procedure. 


6 




Be Informed of activities contemplated by student 
teachers involving policy or legal fjuestions (field 
trips, etc.), and give administratiA^e direction 
with regard to the carrying out of i:hese activities 


7 


26* 


Inform teacher education administrators and 
supervisors concerning organizational facets of the 
building instructional program which may affect 
the student teaching program (e.g., team teaching). 


8 




Encourage building staff to be alert and responsive 
to student teachers' needs. 


9 




Become personally acquainted with college adminis- 


10 


2 


Personally introduce student teachers to the 
faculty and staff of the building. 


41 


35 


Participate in school district negotiations with 
tea iher education institutions relative to the 
esf iblishment of student teaching nrograms. 


41 




Make available to supervising teachers current 
professional literature from the student teaching 
field. 


42 


9 


Observe lessons presented by student teachers. 


43 


11 


See that student teachers become familiar with 



instructional materials and equipment available 
in the building. 
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TABLE 4 — Continued (ranks 44 - 50) 





Rank 


Item 


Text 






Prin>- '.pals should: 




30* 


Participate in the evaluation of the contributions of 
college supervisors in student teaching programs. 


45 


31 


Participate in the design or revision of teacher 
education curricula. 


46 


23 


Serve as instructors or resource persons in teacher 
education classes * 


47 


35^' 


Employ the services of college supervisors in 
explaining the student teaching program to faculty 
and community. 


48 




Prepare written evaluations of student teachers' 
work. 


49 


49 


Send copies of evaluations of all student teachers 
to the school district personnel office. 


50 


5** 


Arrange a tour for student teachers of the area from 
which the school draws its students. 



*This item appears among the ten highest consistency rankings. 



**This item appears among the ten lowest consistency rankings. 
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TABLE 5 — Listing of functions by consistency rankings (ranks 1-10 and 41 - 43) 





Rank 


Item 


Text 






Prin ^.pals should: 


1 


44** 


Make available to supervising teachers current 
professional literature from the student teaching 
field. 


2 


42 


Participate in the development of qualifying standards 
for appointment to supervising teacher positions. 


3 


28 


Be informed on college administrative policy changes 
affecting student teaching programs. 


4 


26* 


Inform teacher education administrators and 
supervisors concerning organizational facets of the 
building instructional program V7hich may affect the 
student teaching program (e.g., team teaching). 


5 


35** 


Employ the services of college supervisors in 
explaining the student teaching program to 
faculty and community. 


6 


46 


Confer individually with supervising teachers at 
the end of each term to evaluate their work 
with student teachers. 


7 


30** 


Participate in the evaluation of the contributions 
of college supervisors in student teaching programs. 


8 


15 


Arrange fcr student teachers to attend curriculum 
meetings and other inservice activities within the 
school system. 


9 


6 


Provide student teachers with information on the 
school system of which the building is a part. 


10 


14 


Require student teachers to attend faculty meetings, 
and schedule meetings to permit this. 


41 


34 


Be informed as to stipends provided for service in 
student teaching programs, and as to time and 
manner of payment, before programs begin. 


42 


24 


Be familiar with current thought and trends in 
student tee ching as expressed in the literature 
of the field. 


43 


12 " 


Confer with student teachers regarding the progress 



of their work at least once during the term. 
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TABLE 5 — Continued (rank? 44 - 50) 





Rank 


Item 


Text 






Prin ^.pals shouia: 


44 


3/ 


Make final decisions on assignment of student 
teachers to supervising teachers. 


45 


7* 


See that student teachers are welcomed and feel 
"at home" within the building. 


46 


17** 


Prepare written evaluations of student teachers' 
work. 


47 


5** 


Arrange a tour for student teachers of the 
area from which the school draws its students. 


48 


10 


Arrange for student teachers to observe in 
other classrooms in the building. 


49 


36 


Make final selection of supervising teachers. 


50 


8 


Introduce student teachers to parents at a 
meeting of the parent-teacher association or 
similar group. 



*Thls item appears among the ten highest approval ratings. 
>'^*Thiii item appears among the ten lowest approval ratings. 
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tour for student teachers of the area from which the school draws 
its students. 

(b) Between directors of student teaching and secondary principals, 
on the one hand, and superintendents and elementary principals, on 
the other — the issues being introduction of students at parents* 
meetings and the observation of lessons presented by student teachers, 
(r' Between directors of student teaching and superintendents, on 
the one hand, and the tx^o principals' groups, on the other — the 
issue being principals' making final decisions on appointment of 
supervising teachers . 

This variability is also established in instances where significance 

levels were not attained. 

6. ^Lcceptable behavioral patterns for principals In the administration 
of student teaching programs are identifiable. 

(a) Tasks involving activity by principals at the local building 
level are v^ore strongly supported than those involving activity 
beyond this level. 

(b) Tasks concerned vrith efficient administration practices are 
more strongly supported than are those concerned with supervisory 
aspects of the student teaching experience. 

(c) Tasks involving personal contacts between principals and others 
participating in student teaching programs were more strongly 
supported when concerr.^d with human relations rather than evaluative 
aspects of the programs. 

7. Thi-i establishment and maintenance of administrative relationships 
betx^een directors of student teaching and school district administrators. 
Including school principals, is essential to the success of student teaching 
programs.. 

8. The tasks identified in this study, as evaluated by the respondent 
groups, offer meaningful direction to school principals in understanding 
and assuming their position of leadership in student teaching programs. 

9. Negotiation Is presently needed with respect to the extent of 
the supervisory activity in which principals shoulri engage in student 
teaching programs, and x^rith respect to the determination of ultimate 
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responsibility for the selection of supervising teachers — idfsues in which 
major divergence has been found to exist. 

In keeping with the conclusions drawn from this study, the following 
recommendations were made: 

1. Findings of the ^tudy should be made available to all administrators 
having responsibilities connected with student teaching programs in 
Washington and Oregon. 

2. School principals involved in scudent teaching programs should 
examine these findings. Individually and in concert with other principals 
and district-level administrators, for the purpose of systematic imple- 
mertation of functions, in keeping with the requirements of individual 
student teaching programs and with organizational patterns operant in 
individual school districts and buildings. 

3. Interaction between college and university administrators and 
public school administrators, school principals in particular, with respect 
to their mutual involvement in student teaching programs, should be 
expanded and regularized. Responsibility for initiation and maintenance 

of these administrative relationships should be borne mutually. Continuing 
appraisal of the definition of administrative tasks in student teaching 
programs should be inherent in this interaction. 

4. Further research should be instituted. 

A number of implications for research have been identified at this 
point. The fundamental involvement of the school principal in student 
teaching, the nature and scope of his functions, the relationships with 
other professionals indicated, and the solving of present ;^roblems in 
administrative functions in student teaching programs — all of these areas 
offer much unexplored grotmd. At the conclusion of his study. Brown 
observes that very little research has been done in this area. He suggests 
several particular subjects for research: 

1. Source perceptions of various groups relative to contributions 
of administrators' functions to the success of student teaching 
programs. 

2. Study of individual functions in depth. 

3. Study of the attitudes of college supervisors and supervising 
teachers toward an amplification of administrative functions. 

4. Study of the appropriateness of these functions in small schools, 
large schools, schools near colleges, and schools farther away 
from colleges. 
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5. Study of what functionis should be joint efforts and what should 
be individuals' responsibilities. (5) 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, (1:67) in 
reporting on attempts at cooperative school- col lege programs in pre-service 
experiences, asks who should take the initiative in establishing cooperative 
ventures, and what will be the effect of the cooperative approach on the 
activities of supervising teachers, college supervisors, school principals, 
academicians, school district central office personnel, and the student 
teachers themselves. In a related report, the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education spotlights the principal, in stating: 

The need for definition is also true with respect to the 
school principal's role in teacher education. The principal 
nrobably should take far more leadership in the improvement 
of instruction than he does. He could see the many possi- 
bilities for widening a student teacher's horizons in his 
school if he saw himself more as a teacher educator and had 
the knowledge to be one. (2:64) 

Ad- , the topic has received little attention to date, and current 

stUL\jL ^ are inclined to be either highly general or overly specific in 
their approach. And yet a foundation is being laid upon which a broader 
and more enduring body of research may be built. 
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APPENDIX A 



Statement of Criteria 

General Principles Defining Responsibilities of School 
Principals in Student Teacning Programs 

A. School Principals Have Functional Responsibility with Relation to 
Student Teachers. 

1. In making provision for the orientation of the student teacher to 
the building, the school district, and the community. 

r.. In providing supervision for student teachers in curricular and 
extra-curricular activities. 

?, In providing for conferences and other contacts with student 
teachers. 

4. In the evaluation of the work of student teachers. 

5, In providing information and leadership in matters involving 
district policy and legal statutes, 

B. School Principals Have Functional Responsibility with Relation to 
Teacher Education Institutions 

1. In becoming personally acquainted with teacher education personnel 
and with teacher education programs, including student teaching 
programs • 

2. In maintaining communication channels with teacher education 
institutions, with regard to the administration of student 
teaching programs. 

3. In joint study with teacher educators of curricular relationships 
between teacher education and the public schools. 

4. In being informed as to policies for the allotment of stipends 
for professional service in student teaching programs, 

5. In maintaining rapport with teacher educators, and in seeking 
cooperatively to provide an optimum environment for student 
teaching. 

C. School Principals Have Functional Responsibility with Relation to the 
Local School System. 

1, In the careful selection of supervising teachers and assignment 
of student teachers. 

2. In assuring the adaptability of the building program to the student 
teaching program. 



In the preparation of teachers for service as supervising 
teachers. 



In acquainting the community with student teaching and Its 
accorapanying values. 

In the selection of student teachers as candidates for 
teaching positions within the local system. 



APPENDIX B 



FUNCTIONS OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF STUDENT TEACHING PROGP.AMS 



Rating indicated by use ^ appropriate numeral. 

1 - Agree strongly 

2 - Agree 

3 - Agree slightly 

4 - Disagree slightly 

5 - Disagree 

6 - Disagree strongly 

I, VJith relation to student teachers, prin cip als should ; 

1. Have conferences with student teachers for orientation purposes 

at the beginning of the student teaching experience. 

2. Personally introduce student teachers to the faculty and staff 

of the building. 

3. See that student teachers are provided and become familiar with 

a building handbook or other written statement of building policy 
and procedure, 

4, Provide student teachers with a guided tour of the school plant. 

5, Arrange a tour for student teachers of the area from which the 

school draws its students, 

6, Provide student teachers with information on the school system 

of which the building is a part. 

7. See that student teachers are v/elcomed and feel "at home" 

within the building. 

8. Introduce stvident teachers to parents at a meeting of the parent- 
teacher association or similar group. 

9, Observe lessons presented by student teachers. 

10. Arrange for student teachers to observe in other classrooms in 

the building, 

11. See that student teachers become familiar with instructional 

materials and equipment available in the building. 

12. Confer with student teachers regarding the progress of their 

x^ork at least once during the term. 
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13. Have frequent informal contacts with student teachers during 
the term, 

14. Require student teachers to attend faculty meetings, and schedule 
meetings to permit this. 

15 • Arrange for student teachers to attend curriculum meetings and 
other in-service activities within the school system. 

16. Counsel with student teachers on personal matters at student 
teachers ' reques ts . 

17. Prepare written evaluations of student teachers' work. 

18. Participate in evaluative conferences with college supervisors 
and supervising teachers. 

19. Be informed of activities contemplated by student teachers in- 
volving policy or legal questions (field trips, etc.), and give 
administrative direction with regard to the carrying out of 
these activities. 



Ulth relation to teacher education institutions, principals should ; 

20. Become personally acquainted with college admini'Jtrators who 
direct student teaching programs. 

21. Become knowledgeable concerning the teacher education program 
of the college or university. 

22. Participate in the design or revision of student teaching programs 
in company with other public school personnel. 

23. Serve as instructors or resource persons in teacher education 
classes. 

24. Be familiar with current thought and trends in student teaching 
as expressed in the literature of the field. 

25. Confer with directors of student teaching no less than annually 
with rep,ard to the administration of student teaching programs. 

26. Inform teacher education administrators and supervisors concern- 
ing organizational facets of the building instructional program 
which may affect the student teaching program (e.g., team 
teaching) . 

27. Invite teacher education administrators to visit their schools to 
observe student teaching, 

28. Be informed on college administrative policy changes affecting 
student teaching programs. 
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29* Offer suggestions to college supervisors relat:ive to their work 

in the building. 

30. Participate in the evaluation of the contributions of college 

supervisors in student teaching programs. 

31, Participate in the design or revision of teacher education curricula, 

32. Seek to improve the administration of student teaching programs 

through joint study with college administrators. 

33. Participate in school district negotiations with teacher educa- 
tion institutions relative to the establishment of student 
teaching programs. 

34. Be informed as to stipends provided for service in student teaching 

prograiT)s, and as to time and manner of payment, before programs 
begin. 

35. Employ the services of college supervisors in explaining the 

student teaching program to faculty and community. 

III. IJith relation to the local school system^ principals should : 
36. Make final selection of supervising teachers, 

37. Make final decision on assignment of student teachers to super- 
vising teachers. 

38. Secure the consent of teachers before recommending or selecting 

them as supervising teachers. 

39. See that the student teaching program is discussed by the faculty, 

either in general or departmental meetings, 

40. Inform beginning teachers and other teachers new to the building 

with regard to established student teaching programs. 

41. Encourage building staff to be alert and responsive to student 

teachers* needs. 

42, Participate in the development of qualifying standards for 

appointment to supervising teacher positions. 

43. Arrange for instruction to be given beginning or potential super- 
vising teachers concerning responsibilities o£ the position, 

44. Make available to supervising teachers current professional 

literature from the student teaching field. 

45. Confer with college supervisors in evaluating the work of supervis- 
ing teachers. 

ERIC 
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46. Confer individually with supervising teachers at the end of each 
term to evaluate their work with student teachers. 

47. Explain student teaching programs to parents and to the community. 

48. Evaluate all student teachers as potential employees. 

49. Send copies of c Jiluations of all student teachers to the school 
district personnel office. 

50. Encourage well-qualified student teachers to apply for positions 
within the school district. 



